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FIGURE 1. Source : Highway Research Board 
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Plan-ttorial . . . 


Satan in the Suburbs 


The prospect for the next twenty years is one of continued urban growth. 
According to recent Census Bureau population estimates, by 1976, urban areas 
are likely to grow so that three-fourths of the total population will be urban. 
Of the 46.5 million new people predicted about 38.3 million, or 80 percent, will 
live in areas fringing our metropolitan cities. 


With a period of sensational growth predicted for suburban areas, some of 
these places will be actually new towns, not yet thought of. The growth pre- 
diction means continued demand for new houses, more shopping centers, larger 
schools, extended utilities, bigger parks, better access highways. All this carries 
fine prospects for land developers. But the prediction also demands that the 
public, the officials, the developers, as well as the planners, must ponder over 
patterns for the growth that is contemplated. 


Some Policies to Think About 


The problem then in our planning is to guide development of land in 
regions surrounding our metropolitan centers as population growth causes rural 
land to change into urban land. Before the actual planning, however, there 
are some policy decisions to be made—Where within the region should the 
growth take place? What areas should be preserved as open. land? Can we 
devise ways to prevent building where no buildings should be? Can new urban 
growth be patterned to prevent mere spreading and sprawling outward from 
existing built-up areas? Can we create new planned centers of population by 
leaving natural open spaces as “green belts” between community clusters? 
How can new growth be organized to provide circulation in and around and 
through the old and new built-up areas of a metropolitan region? What stand- 
ards should be devised for the zoning and subdividing ordinances to be used 
fairly in obtaining new patterns for urban growth? 


A Statement of Objectives 


Obviously, there are a myriad of determinations to be made for the criteria 
and for the standards to apply to each physical factor that will make new 
patterns possible. But it is vital for the continued functioning of our complex 
metropolitan areas that they be planned practicably as well as theoretically. 
Otherwise no comprehensive plan can ever be devised that will have any 
measure of force or direction. 


In the plainest terms, right now there is a clear call for every metropolitan 
region, and for every existing community within its radius, to plan for its future. 
To prevent local dissentions about details and mechanics, the actual plans should 
be preceded by a statement of objectives. These objectives might include the 
philosophy of a planning policy that has positive qualities of vision and balance, 
not reaction and extremism. 


For these objectives, the policy should state that in becoming well-rounded, 
evenly balanced communities with opportunities for the citizens earning a living 
as well as for their finding good residential environment—not merely healthful, 
but convenient and pleasant—the planning should be geared to a pattern that 
assures community areas instead of monotonous spread of urban development. 
To do this calls for positive planning and zoning provisions, new thinking about 
taxable values, closer cooperation between planners and developers, plus wider 
understanding for consolidating jurisdictional and administrative lines of pro- 
cedure. Such objectives ask for lower densities of population and a pattern 
of development that allows for natural open spaces between urban clusters. 


Unless we devise policies and plans for new urban patterns and for equitable 
methods in providing for greater urban growth, the devil himself will be build- 
ing in the suburbs! 

J. R. McK. 
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INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL REVIEWS 
PLANS 


Meeting at Chicago on May 5, mem- 
bers of ULI’s Industrial Council an- 
alyzed plans for several privately- 
sponsored industrial land developments 
in the Pittsburgh and Dayton areas. 
The Council also met with officials of 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion to discuss problems involved in 
the marketing of cleared land in rede- 
velopment projects for commercial and 
industrial uses. 

The Commission is currently taking 
bids for parcels in one area completely 
cleared as an industrial redevelopment 
project and is making feasibility studies 
for another. Chicago is one of the first 
cities to reach the stage of land dis- 
position in its urban renewal work. 
The results of its sales program to in- 
dustrial redevelopers will be helpful 
for other cities. 
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PARKING AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS TO BUSINESS 
by 


J. T. STEGMAIER 
Project Engineer, Highway Research Board; Highway Transport 
Research Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


Editor’s Note 


In the Fall of 1951, the Highway Research Board ac- 
cepted a grant from the automotive and petroleum in- 
dustries, through the Automotive Safety Foundation, to 
direct and administer a research project aimed at finding 
out relationships between parking and business. To date, 
eight reports on aspects of the study have been published 
by the Board. The first five were published, separately 
and combined, as the Board’s Special Report 11. (See 
Urban Land, May 1954). The three later studies became 
the Board’s Special Reports 11-A, 11-B, and 11-C. Now 
the Board will soon issue its summary volume. The sum- 
mary of the Board’s series of important studies in relat- 
ing parking to business is the work of J. T. Stegmaier, 
Project Engineer, who also serves on the staff of the U.S. 


Through the kind cooperation of Mr. Fred Burggraf, 
Director of the Highway Research Board, Urban Land 
Institute has been permitted to draw upon findings in 
the reports prepared as part of the Board’s parking and 
business studies. One of these, “Shopping Habits and 
Travel Patterns”, became the number 24 in the Institute’s 
series of Technical Bulletins and the Highway Research 
Board’s Special Report 11-B. Now again, ULI is permitted 
to present a resume of a few of the highlights brought 
out by Dr. Stegmaier’s summary volume based on the 
Board’s varied and searching studies in parking and 
business. The author’s complete summary volume will 
be published in June 1956. It will be available for pur- 
chase from the Highway Research Board, 2101 Censtitution 


Bureau of Public Roads. 


The trend in locational distribution 
of retail trade was explored in several 
metropolitan areas by the Board’s 
series of studies. It was found that all 
of the central cities, and particularly 
their downtown districts, experienced 
declining proportions of the total met- 
ropolitan area sales between 1939 and 
1948. Nevertheless, the central dis- 
tricts have expanded their absolute 
volume of trade. Between 1939 and 
1948 their retail sales increases ranged 
from 145 percent to 202 percent, repre- 
senting gains even in terms of a con- 
stant dollar. Consequently, not only 
did the downtown areas continue to 
account for a substantial portion of the 
dollar-sales increases in their respec- 
tive areas, but they also gained in the 
physical volume of goods sold through 
retail cutlets. 

In conjunction with the ever-increas- 
ing suburban population, this appears 
to establish the fact that the central 
retail districts are not decentralizing 
according to that concept which defines 
decentralization as occurring only 
when movement in the physical loca- 
tion of retail sales exceeds the shifts 
in relevant market factors, notably 
population and purchasing power. The 
peripheral retail growth has not taken 
place at the expense of the central 
area. It is somewhat proportional to 
the population increase and spatial ex- 
pansion of the metropolitan areas. This 
“suburbanization” is a process of nor- 
mal growth, since downtown has his- 
torically accounted for a _ declining 
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share of retail business as urban areas 
have matured. (This finding coincides 
with Larry Smith’s remarks as pre- 
sented in Urban Land, March 1956.— 
Ed.). 


Functional Shifts Downtown 


As it increases in age, however, the 
central business district does not lie 
dormant. Although the total com- 
mercial front footage may grow but 
little, the land functions are continually 
changing. More intensive uses replace 
less intensive uses. Manufacturing and 
wholesaling-with-stocks, which require 
considerable floor space, give way to 
business services and wholesaling-with- 
out-stocks. In the retail field conven- 
ience-goods outlets, which react more 
favorably to a convenient location 
closer to their customers, are yielding 
to shopping-goods stores. This change 
in the downtown structure actually ac- 
counts for a net gain in productivity 
for the central area by capitalizing on 
its most important advantage—the 
availability of an assortment of services 
and activities in a compact unit. 

Some of these functional changes are 
also reflected in the steadier position 
of general merchandise (including de- 
partment stores) apparel, and furni- 
ture-furnishings-and-appliance sales in 
the core The combination of 
these three retail categories is fre- 
quently referred to as the GAF group. 


areas. 


Suburban Branch Stores 


Among the GAF stores, the general 
merchandise category has displayed the 
most stable sales pattern, despite the 
post-war trend for large department 
stores to establish suburban branches. 
This stability reflects the expansive 
motive underlying the decision of re- 
tailers to operate satellite stores. 
Rather than any foreboding of decen- 
tralizing of central business activity, 
the larger merchants have recognized 
that suburban markets have grown to 
a size where additional profit oppor- 
tunities warrant the establishment of 
suburban outlets. This was not in an 
effort to counteract the effects of park- 
ing inadequacies downtown. 

In a 1952 survey of the country’s 75 
largest cities, questionnaires were re- 
turned from 36 department stores which 
were operating satellite branches. This 
survey definitely tagged suburban 
branches as a big city operation. It 
also confirmed prior indications that 
the suburbanization of retail trade was 
proportional to population increases. 
By far the primary consideration for 
the establishment of branch depart- 
ment stores is the potential suburban 
market, not so much to regain lost 
customers nor because of downtown 
parking conditions, When an urban 
area expands to a certain size, enter- 
prising merchants have reached out to 
meet them. Rather than curtailing 
downtown shopping, increased auto- 
mobile registration and usage primarily 
has enabled suburban business to swell. 
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Property Values 


Downtown property values have dis- 
played a pattern of stabilization and 
gains since the slump of the depres- 
sion years. By 1950 values in San 
Francisco had recovered to the peaks 
of the late 1920’s. Across the bay in 
Oakland, where speculation ran higher 
during the twenties, the rally of real 
estate values was not as consistent, but 
income from improved properties more 
than recovered. 


However, assessments downtown 
lagged substantially behind market 
prices. For example, between 1929 and 


= 


1952 assessed values dropped 27 per- 
cent in the central business district of 
Seattle and six percent in its retail 
core. Meanwhile, the total city assess- 
ments rose 35 percent. Since 1939 re- 
spective gains of 14, 22, and 65 per- 
cent were registered in the CBD, the 
retail core, and the city proper. The 
central business district assessed valua- 
tions as a proportion of the city total 
declined from 29 percent in 1929 down 
to 25 percent in 1939 and then tumbled 
to 16 percent by 1952. 


Other Factors 


There has been some tendency to 
link downtown’s slower rate of growth 
in retail sales and assessed valuations 
with its increasing shortage of park- 
ing facilities. This stand appears to be 
well taken on the basis of concurrent 
declines in San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Detroit. But in Dallas, where the ratio 
of spaces to automobiles remained 
nearly constant, downtown sales failed 
to increase while the total metropoli- 
tan-area business gained over 40 per- 
cent. And downtown Oakland man- 
aged to ‘maintain its sales position 
while the space-auto ratio declined. 

Important among other relevant fac- 
tors has been the broadening base of 
urban economic activities and the pop- 
ulation. The major part of this growth 
has occurred in the peripheral areas, 
where suburban retail outlets have 
satisfied much of the consumer demand. 
Downtown could not expect to retain 
its former proportion of such an ex- 
panded market. At the same time this 
over-all expansion partially accounts 
for the maintenance of property values 
and retail sales downtown, through the 
added supply of daily central city 
workers. This “captive” market may 
be responsible for as much as 35 per- 
cent of the retail trade in the central 
areas of larger cities. In smaller cities, 
however, this factor is less important. 
For example, in Lexington, Kentucky, 
a city of 50,000 population, fewer than 
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15 percent of a department store’s sales 
were made to persons who came down- 
town primarily to work. 

Of course, traffic congestion is an- 
other potent force toward making 
downtown inaccessible. It is invari- 
ably found where parking facilities are 
inadequate. Also, inadequacies of mass 
transit facilities, generally crowded 
conditions, and adjacent blighted areas 
are hindrances to downtown shopping. 
There is need for store modernization 
and such amenities as air conditioning, 
improved lighting and _ landscaping. 
Lack of effective merchandizing tech- 
niques and sales promotion, such as 
night openings, contribute further to 
downtown’s inability to maintain the 
pace. Not the least of its disadvantages 
is the effect of walking distance from 
place of parking to final destination and 
the cost of the parking space itself. 
Though all parking facilities may not 
be filled to practical capacity, vacancies 
occur only where demand is subdued 
either by the excessive distance to ulti- 
mate points of destination or by unat- 
tractive parking fees close by. 


Shopper Attitudes 


Investigations of shoppers’ attitudes 
toward downtown as opposed to sub- 
urban shopping centers have corrobo- 
rated these findings. The following at- 
titudes largely shaped shoppers’ habits 
in Houston, Seattle, and Columbus, 
Ohio: 


Downtown advantages: (1) Selection 
of goods is larger. (2) Several errands 
can be run on one trip. (3) Prices are 
cheaper. 


Downtown disadvantages: (1) Park- 
ing is difficult. (2) Area is too 
crowded. (3) Traffic is congested. 


Suburban center advantages: (1) 
Home is closer. (2) Parking is easier. 
(3) Store hours are more convenient. 

Suburban center disadvantages: (1) 
Selection is limited. (2) Fewer kinds 
of business are represented. (3) Prices 
are too high. 


In the opinion of the majority of 
those interviewed in three cities, the 
central business district had decided 
advantages; a better chance of meet- 
ing needs and getting the best prod- 
ucts for the least money, despite some 
loss of time and inconvenience due to 
traffic and parking conditions. How- 
ever, although difficulty of parking was 
downtown’s main drawback, it appar- 
ently did not handicap business too 
much. In other words, when all the 
factors were taken into consideration, 


the downtown advantages seemed to 
minimize the disadvantages and park- 
ing did not greatly affect the shoppers’ 
trip destination. 

“In the first place,” the basic Shop- 
per Attitudes report states, “a large 
proportion of people do not use their 
cars for shopping downtown. To these 
must be added many who have re- 
served or private parking facilities. 
Moreover, the buying of shopping goods 
is infrequent. . . . In other words, the 
parking difficulty, as far as shopping 
downtown is concerned, affects a large 
proportion of people not at all and 
the majority infrequently. Thirdly, 
the advantages of the central business 
district as against the suburban centers 
are of such a nature that the majority 
are willing to pay the inconvenience 
cost to get what they feel is available 
only downtown. Since parking seems, 
however, to be the number one disad- 
vantage of downtown, efforts to im- 
prove that situation will increase the 
stability of the area. Parking, however, 
should be kept in its proper perspec- 
tive. Other measures, such as the im- 
provement of mass_ transportation, 
should not be neglected.” 


Shopper Parking 


To complete the parking perspective 
it is necessary to appraise the impor- 
tance of shopper-parkers in the overall 
terminal problem within the central 
business district. Naturally, as cities 
increase in size, the relative importance 
of parking at the curb drops sharply 
with regard to the shopper who drives 
her car downtown. Parking lots, which 
supply space for only one-fifth of the 
shopper-parkers in smaller cities, in- 
crease in importance in the larger ones 
and provide over 40 percent of this 
space in the average city with a mil- 
lion-and-a-half people. Over this same 
population range, garages rise from 
relative insignificance to account for a 
one-sixth share. In the very large 
cities offstreet parking spaces, lots and 
garages combined, replace the curb as 
the dominant haven for shoppers who 
must park their cars. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the rela- 
tive use of parking facilities according 
to the purpose of trips to the central 
business district. On the basis of total 
parkings occurring downtown, in the 
smaller cities work trips are only half 
as important as trips for either a shop- 
ping or business purpose. On the other 
hand, in larger cities parkings by those 
on work trips surpass those for other 
purposes. But the significance of these 
differences is multiplied when the effect 
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of length of parking time is considered. 
Workers generally park twice as long 
as the others, averaging from three to 
six hours, against about one to two 
hours for shopping and business trips. 
Therefore the proportion of total park- 
ing-space-hours used by workers in- 
creases from less than 50 percent in 
cities under 100,000 population to more 
than 60 percent in the over one-million 
group. While business trips account 
for about 20 percent of the total space- 
hours throughout the range of city 
size, the shoppers’ share decreases from 
15 percent to less than 10 percent as 
population rises. However, the shop- 
pers who travel downtown in automo- 
biles display purchase habits which em- 
phasize their importance in the shop- 
ping picture. 


Purchase Habits 


Whatever effect the availability of 
parking facilities might have on a busi- 
ness is dependent also upon the prox- 
imity of the facility with respect to the 
affected establishments. The distance 
shoppers will walk after parking their 
cars varies in cities of different sizes. 
The average walking distance to the 
major shopping destination is around 
200 feet in small cities but exceeds 800 
feet in cities with over a half-million 
population. Further, purchase habits 
vary as walking distance increases. In 
one case, for instance, about half the 
shoppers who parked at a small cus- 
tomer lot in Lexington, Kentucky, ac- 
tually purchased something during 
their trip. The number of shoppers as 
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well as the number who made pur- 
chases (purchasers) declined in stores 
located at a greater distance from the 
lot. However, the average amount of 
purchase by each shopper who bought 
something was fairly constant regard- 
less of distance. Therefore the sales 
pattern for total purchases also de- 
creased as distance from the lot in- 
creased. As seen in Figure 2, the maxi- 
mum sales occurred in stores within a 
few hundred feet of the lot and there 
was a sharp decline beyond about 1,000 
feet. 
Effect of New Facilities 


Reports have come from several cities 
regarding the favorable effects of a 
progressive parking program. But 
many of these cities are satellites of a 
large metropolitan area and in others 
the expansion of suburban centers has 
been curtailed by the unanimous deci- 
sion of local merchants to preserve 
downtown. Rather than a city versus 
city comparison, in this project inves- 
tigations were made of the relative ad- 
vantages of parking facilities in the 
competition among downtown depart- 
ment stores within a city. Only one 
city was studied. Consequently care 
must be used in drawing conclusions 
from the findings. 

Studies of shopper habits were made 
at a Lexington, Kentucky, department 
store in 1954, before it opened a new 
customer parking facility, and in 1955 
after the parking lot had been in opera- 
tion for about a year. During this in- 
terval, the basic shopping habits and 
travel patterns of the store’s customers 


were not altered significantly. How- 
ever, the total sales declined. Not only 
was the store unable to improve its 
sales position relative to other depart- 
ment stores in the city, but it actually 
slipped while the others gained. To 
explain this paradox requires a closer 
look at the conditions surrounding the 
development of the parking lot. It was 
small, with a capacity of less than 100 
cars, located in the middle of the block, 
and across the main street from the 
store. There was no visible connection 
between the two, either in name or 
advertising. Most important though, 
the lot was from the start a fee facil- 
ity with standard shopper parking 
rates, operated as a separate commer- 
cial business. And then shortly after 
opening the lot, the store decided to 
terminate its two-hour free customer 
parking arrangement with a 140-car 
capacity parking garage within 300 feet 
walking distance from the rear en- 
trance. These were the only parking 
changes within 2 or 3 blocks of the 
store during the period between the two 
surveys. Indications are that the net 
effect of lost free parking and added 
fee parking was lost business. Park- 
ing can be a help, but there must be 
an overall improvement in the cost and 
convenience to the shopper. 

At the other extreme were the results 
recorded by the largest department 
store in Salt Lake City. Six months 
after completion of its 510-space “Park- 
ing Terrace” garage, the store’s monthly 
sales exceeded the previous year’s by 
10 percent more than the margin re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Board 
for all department stores in the city. 
Knowing the proportion of total store 
customers who parked at the Terrace 
and assuming an average expenditure 
double that of the other shoppers, it 
was estimated that one-third of the 
purchases by the garage users repre- 
sented generated business. With a 
turnover of three cars per day, each re- 
sponsible for $6 worth of purchases, 
this generated business would approxi- 
mate $1,500 per parking space during 
the year. It is noteworthy that this 
store is the largest in the city and that 
it aggressively promotes the Parking 
Terrace, which also bears its name. 
This garage represents customer park- 
ing of excellent design, being physi- 
cally connected with the store building 
at each level. Most important was the 
limited free parking available through 
validation of parking tickets when 
shoppers made a purchase. 

These examples suggest the possible 
limits of the effect of customer parking 
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facilities on department store business. 
Within these bounds there are many 
different possibilities. In the competi- 
tion among individual stores within a 
commercial center, the larger ones have 
an essential competitive advantage due 
to the greater selection. But other fac- 
tors being reasonably similar, parking 
can only bolster trade in relation to 
the design, location, operation, rate 
schedule, and promotion of the facility 
under consideration. 


Conclusion 


A marked change in shopping habits 
has accompanied the — spectacular 
growth of automobile use. The shift 
from public transit to private cars has 
had a substantial effect upon retail ac- 
tivities downtown. As the ever-grow- 
ing urban population became more 
mobile and migrated outward, travel 
time and distance to the central busi- 
ness district seemed objectionable for 
many of their shopping trips. It is far 
simpler to shop at new outlying com- 
mercial centers closer to the residential 
neighborhoods. The parent city’s share 
of the metropolitan market, therefore, 
is ebbing and the flow is toward the 
younger suburban centers. 

But the downtown picture is not an 
altogether somber scene. Although the 
central business district’s relative pro- 
portion of the total metropolitan area 
business has declined, its volume of 
trade has simply increased at a slower 
rate than the outlying sections. Rather 
than decentralization this might be 
termed peripheral urbanization. 

Certain land functions have shifted 
downtown but there always will be 
some uses of land that require a cen- 
tral location. Most offices are there; 
it is the government and financial cen- 
ter; it has central distributing agencies, 
most of the hotels, restaurants, and 
iarge theaiers, which cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. The retail core is 
still the only true regional shopping 
center, being most easily accessible to 
the largest group of people. Despite 
the suburbanization trend, real estate 
values and income from _ properties 
there have risen. The fact that work- 
ers comprise a sizable portion of the 
shoppers downtown probably accounts 
for much of the continued strength of 
department store and fashion apparel 
sales. Moreover, new office buildings 
are increasing this supply of captive 
shoppers. In readjusting to a more 
mature role, downtown has _ success- 
fully maintained its fame as the star 
attraction. 

It has been 


inferred that the his- 
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torical shortage of parking facilities has 
been primarily responsible for the 
surge in suburban sales. But the ex- 
panded population base, which has 
prompted department stores to estab- 
lish suburban branches, is perhaps the 
most important single factor. Conse- 
quently, it appears that the changing 
pattern of shopping due to the in- 
creased mobility of the auto shopper 
has been more influential in recent re- 
tail trends than parking and traffic 
conditions. 

The importance of parking varies a 
great deal. A categorical generaliza- 
tion of the quantitative effect of park- 
ing on business is not readily possible 
because of the many other relevant 
factors. Besides, there are innumer- 
able situations, and parking must be 
viewed in the proper perspective in or- 
der to determine its real effect. The 
most important factors influencing shop- 
pers’ travel habits are: (1) the total 
travel time from their home to the 
shopping district—the main advantage 
of suburban centers, and (2) the selec- 
tion of goods available there—the num- 
ber one attraction downtown. These 
favorable attitudes far outweigh the 
disadvantages at either location. 

Together, these factors of travel time 
and selection can be used to measure 
the general market area of any com- 
mercial district. In a suburban center 
with limited public transit facilities, 
parking should be provided for prac- 
tically all of the shopping trips gen- 
erated within its market area. The 
number of parking spaces, of course, 
will depend upon such conditions as 
the daily, weekly, and seasonal pattern 
of shopping trips; the anticipated walk- 
ing trips; the nature of goods available: 
and the length of time parked. In the 
downtown area the relative use of mass 
transit is an important consideration, 
but provision must be made for park- 
ing the cars of the remaining automo- 
bile shoppers living within the market 
area. 

If a shopping center fails to provide 
the required parking facilities, shoppers 
must spend added time seeking a park- 
ing space and thereby increase the 
overall travel time from home to store. 
This tends to decrease the radius of 
the market area. Conversely, 
centers which opportunely satisfy the 
parking demands of these “misplaced” 
customers, can extend the natural 
limits of their market. Apparently this 
explains what has happened to a por- 
tion of the downtown market. When 
many shoppers switched from transit 
to car at a time when many types of 
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shopping goods became available at 
spacious suburban centers, the parking 
difficulty reduced downtown’s effective 
shopping radius. Correction of the 
parking deficiency should enable the 
downtown merchant to recoup much of 
his lost business. But this is the only 
case where added parking will generate 
business directly, and then only to the 
extent of the actual trade area. In 
other words, downtown can only lure 
or lure back those shoppers who will 
have a shorter overall trip or those to 
whom a greater selection of goods over- 
shadows any added time it might take 
them to accomplish their shopping 
mission. 

However, an adequate parking pro- 
gram may provide the stimulus for 
further investment in an existing com- 
mercial area, which will provide addi- 
tional selection opportunities. Indi- 
rectly, then, parking might be respon- 
sible for increasing the drawing power 
of a shopping center. 

In the competition among individual 
stores within any type of shopping 
area, parking can be an important fac- 
tor in drawing shoppers from one store 
to another. It seems, however, that the 
less expensive and the nearer parking 
facilities are to an establishment, the 
more advantageous they are, not only 
in terms of potential shoppers but also 
on the basis of anticipated retail sales. 
Also, there is an immeasurable in- 
fluence exerted upon the above inter- 
pretations by different merchandising 
practices. All of these factors affecting 
the overall shopping convenience and 
satisfaction cannot be mentioned here 
but among the more important are 
prices, modernized facilities, advertis- 
ing, charge accounts, night - openings, 
deliveries, and other services. Al- 
though the bigger magnets basically 
will attract more people, those offer- 
ing the greatest conveniences have a 
competitive advantage. Other things 
being equal, therefore, parking looms 
as a vital factor. Nevertheless, it can- 
not create additional purchasing power. 

Briefly, then, this project by the 
Highway Research Board has demon- 
strated several fundamental precepts 
regarding parking as a factor in busi- 
ness. The complexity of the data indi- 
cated that the effect of parking is not 
readily adaptable to a mathematical 
analysis. On the other hand, the sub- 
ject has been focused in its proper per- 
spective by establishing the qualitative 
importance of many relevant factors 
and the critical balance that exists 
among them. Possibly more important, 
not only has the way been pointed to 
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additional needed information, but 
valuable guide posts have been estab- 
lished to orient and steer future re- 
searchers. Moreover, a basic frame- 
work is provided upon which to de- 
other 
which numerical 
added 


case studies furnish further opportuni- 


velop these related factors or 


variables and _ to 


values can be assigned when 


ties to measure the effect of parking on 
business. 


CITY SPURNED BY INDUSTRY 
FINDS OUT WHY 


The Indiana Economic Council re- 
ports how an Indiana city learned the 
hard way about finding ways to attract 
industry. 

The city was passed up by a large 
manufacturing concern looking for a 
site for a new plant. When city officials 
asked the company why another In- 
diana town had been chosen instead, 
the answer was “direct and to the 
point”, according to the Council’s cur- 
rent newsletter: 


many houses showed lack of 
upkeep. There was poor traffic con- 
trol. The business district looked as 
if it had not been changed since 1900. 
The city’s water came from one river. 
Raw sewage was dumped into another 
near the junction of the two rivers. 
Hotel and restaurant accommodations 
were inadequate and poor. The bridges 
had a decrepit appearance, and the 
company took this as evidencing a lack 
of community pride. Schools and hos- 
pitals were inadequate. There was a 
lack of zoning and planning. 


Too 


The manufacturer did note that the 
city had improved its park and recrea- 
tion facilities but indicated that the 
other deficiencies made the community 
undesirable both for the industry and 
for the plant executives and employees 
who would come to live in the city. 

The by-passed community took the 
criticisms constructively and now has 
an improvement program under way. 
Their action has included reorganiza- 
tion of the local planning commission 
which had been inactive for five years, 
setting up a new commission for the 
county, and working on a comprehen- 
sive physical plan to cover the whole 
county. 


Urban Land 


In Print 


Planning Detroit 1953-1955. City Plan 
Commission, City-County Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. November, 1955. 48 pp. illus. 
A well presented report goes a long 
way in telling the story of a planning 
commission’s work and _ accomplish- 
ments. This brochure is useful outside 
of Detroit as a fine example for an 
official document—providing there is a 
sizable sum in the publications budget. 


What is Urban Renewal? Martin Mills- 
paugh. New Face for America Com- 
mittee NAHB, 1625 L St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1956, 26 pp., distributed 
as a public service by the Committee. 
The Baltimore Evening Sun ran a 
series of stories telling what urban re- 
newal is and what it means to citizens 
of Baltimore. The explanation is clear 
and far reaching. So generally ap- 
plicable is the Baltimore story that the 
New Face for America Committee of 


NAHB has published this reprint of 
the Sun’s articles as a public service. 


Pattison Avenue East, Redevelopment 
Area Plan. City Planning Commis- 
sion, Market St. National Bank Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 1955. 24 pp., illus, 
maps, tables. 


When a special panel study was made 
in 1951, Urban Land Institute offered 
the following recommendation to Phila- 
delphia’s Dock Street merchants and to 
the Redevelopment Authority, “a new, 
modern, perishable food market should 
be created in Philadelphia, if possible 
in the Delaware-Oregon Avenue loca- 
tion.” The report cited here is the 
Planning Commission’s answer to spe- 
cific planning for creating that food 
distribution center at the location rec- 
ommended by ULI. The report makes 
clear that the proposal as a redevelop- 
ment project carries with it the en- 
dorsement of the Greater Philadelphia 
Movement. When created, the Food 
Distribution Center will be a modern 
wholesale food market and a major im- 
provement for Philadelphia. 


Church and City Planning. Bureau of 
Research and Survey, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Nov. 1955, 36 pp. 50¢. 

City planners, subdividers, and build- 
ers need to become generally aware 
that a physical plan for a community 
or for a neighborhood is incomplete 
unless it includes adequate provision 
for the facilities to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. This booklet gives 
suggestions for coordination. Further, it 


gives site standards and criteria such 
as area requirements and membership 
standards even though these are not 
amenable to uniformity. However, 
with growing urban areas, churchmen 
have a real stake in city planning, not 
only for the suburban church but for 
the downtown church and in translat- 
ing physical plans for the city into 
spiritual goals of the churches. 


Melfort Looks Ahead. Community 
Planning Branch, Department of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, Province of Saskatche- 
wan, Regina, Canada. 1956. 74 pp. 
illus. mimeo. 


Although at first glance this report 
would seem to be a “standard” city 
planning document, after study it is 
clear that it is far above average in 
contexture. Recommendations are more 
nearly directives for guiding the town’s 
growth. These appear so realistic and 
practical in their precision that one 
wonders how the town council can fail 
to act. The report is not “standard” 
for another reason. It compares actual 
costs for different patterns of residen- 
tial development. Another distinction 
for this document is that it is prepared 
by a government agency as a commu- 
nity development service for a com- 
munity of three thousand people. 


How Shall We Grow? Charleston 
County Planning Board. 434 The Cen- 
ter, Charleston, S. C. 1956. 84 pp., 
maps, charts, tables. $1.00. 


With the growing of an Industrial 
South, it is natural that the Port of 
Charleston and its metropolitan region 
will grow with the region’s economy. 
In this report, the newly created 
Charleston County Planning Board 
takes a look at the need for planning 
the area’s urban growth and develop- 
ment. The look that the Board takes 
is a good one. Seldom does one find in 
a report on urban technical problems 
such well stated and clearly presented 
facts, possibilities, and alternatives. An 
attribute is the series of illustrations 
annotated to show principles involved 
in guiding growth through coordinated 
street patterns, residential neighbor- 
hocds, retail functioning, sound zoning, 
etc. What is more, this report achieves 
the rare distinction of being an ex- 
planation that can be read and appre- 
ciated quickly and sympathetically by 
the citizenry for whom it is prepared. 
More “basic planning” reports need the 
dignified readability that this Charles- 
ton County story carries in its quality 
of presentation. 
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Metropolitan Growth and the Conver- 
sion of Land to Nonagricultural Uses. 
Donald J. Bogue. Scripps Foundation, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 1956. 
33 pp., tables. 60 cents. 

Throughout the U.S. there is no 
shortage of farm land. Reclamation 
projects have brought new land into 
agricultural use just about as fast as 
acres near cities have been transformed 
into subdivisions. With the average in- 
crease in the number of families in the 
last census decade, as much as a million 
acres of additional land may have been 
absorbed annually by the new houses, 
supermarkets, and factory sites. In 
some sections—particularly in Califor- 
nia—the urban spread seriously affects 
good crop land. In many places the 
ground most wanted by subdividers is 
also the locality’s hest farm land As 
there is plenty of other land for the 
many urban uses not suited to high 
value crops, the question arises in some 
affected communities whether zoning 
ordinances could be used more string- 
ently to project the Nation’s good crop- 
land from being diverted to other uses. 
A new look at taxable value might also 
be taken. Even though subdivisions 
may stand amongst the citrus groves, 
the growers’ trees and trellises 
shouldn’t be assessed like backyard 
fences. As this report states, “The 
subject of metropolitan agriculture 
hasn’t been given the research it de- 
serves.” The present study is a val- 
uable one and a contribution to facts 
about land use and its changes, 1929- 
1954, within standard metropolitan 
areas of the U.S. 


The British New Towns Policy. Lloyd 
Rodwin, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1956, 252 pp., 
illus., maps, plans. $2.50. 


Behind Britain’s experiments with 
new towns was Ebenezer Howard’s 
vision of healthy communities, limited 
in size, surrounded by greenbelts be- 
yond which satellites would be built 
when population growth required ex- 
pansion. In 1903, Letchworth, the first 
Garden City and, later, in 1920, 
Welwyn changed his dream into reality. 
After these happenings, the Garden 
City concept as a pattern for urban 
growth was kept alive in theory. In 
1946, the British Government decided 
to create planned new towns as its 
answer to the postwar housing shortage, 
and in 1952 the policy was broadened 
to include expansion of existing towns. 
A national policy for building complete 
communities to serve new needs and 
to help recast urban environment is 
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THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 


“To keep growing and to 
keep its growing labor force 
profitably employed, a com- 
munity needs to be specialized 
at least in part in the produc- 
tion of goods and services the 
demand for which is steadily 
and substantially growing. It 
is not enough to make things 
for which demand is stable, 
for improved techniques of 
production will cut employ- 
ment over the long run. 


“For example, a little more 
than twice as many employees 
today are producing more than 
three times as much machinery 
as 25 years ago. Nearly 70 
percent more employees pro- 
duce 150 percent more motor 
vehicles. About 33 percent 
more employees handle close 
to 250 percent more non-rail 
traffic.” 


—Business Conditions, 
May, 1956 
(Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago) 


something unique in urban history. 
The fact that a shift in the national 
economy caused a stoppage in the work 
does not lessen the merits, limitations 
or possibilities of the experiment. In 
this book, Lloyd Rodwin of the City 
and Regional Planning Department at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
discusses the public corporations that 
the British eiected for a time 
in creating the plans, buildings, financ- 
ing and management of the new towns. 
In all, fifteen new towns got under way; 
ten were intended to relieve conges- 
tion in metropolitan areas. Some parts 
of the experiment are successful, others 
are failures. The author tells about 
the experiment completely and criti- 
cally. He does not gloss over pitfalls 
nor does he ignore accomplishments. 
Because the book deals with some 
basic issues in urban growth, there is 
a lot of valuable information in it for 
planners, sociologists and citizens, and 
even for developers who may be con- 
templating a development which in 
scale comes close to being the building 
of a new town. 
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Parking—Legal, Financial, Administra- 
tive. The Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, Saugatuck, Conn. 196 
pp., illus. Available from the Founda- 
tion upon request. 

This volume is an evidence of the 
increasing interest being taken by the 
legal profession in urban problems of 
land use and development. Under the 
sponsorship of the American Bar As- 
sociation’s Section of Municipal Law, 
a joint committee of 13 national or- 
ganizations interested in various as- 
pects of the parking problem was 
organized, including ULI. Jefferson B. 
Fordham, Dean of the Law School, 
University of Pennsylvania, served as 
Chairman. Eight subcommittees de- 
veloped the material contained in the 
volume, including The Role of Govern- 
ment in Parking: Land Use Control: 
Administration; Financing; Parking 
Needs, and Public Regulation. 

As in every endeavor of this kind, 
there was not always a unanimity of 
views on the subject. This has in no 
way lessened the value of the study, 
particularly and appropriately in pull- 
ing together a very useful reference 
volume in which the legal background 
on the subject is well set forth and 
documented. 


Industrial Dispersal. Studies in Busi- 
ness and Economics, Vol. IX, No. 4. 
Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 1956. 12 pp., tables. 


A plea to put more teeth into mea- 
sures for the deconcentration of present 
vulnerable target areas. Primary re- 
sponsibility for lack of progress in this 
field is ascribed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but state and local authori- 
ties, including planning commissions, 
are admonished to pay more attention 
to security considerations; and business- 
men are urged to seek isolated sites for 
the protection of their employees and 
stockholders. The economic factors of 
plant location that add to the cost of 
operating dispersed plants are dis- 
cussed and the need for some form of 
subsidization admitted, but this vital 
question is dismissed rather casually on 
the ground that survival is worth the 
cost, however high. 

The question of whether the policy 
will in fact insure survival is not re- 
solved. As this report points out, dis- 
persal in a democracy must be based 
upon location decisions by business- 
men. These decisions must be guided 
by facts, and the Federal Government’s 
reluctance to release full information 
is a bar to clear understanding of the 
situation and of the risks involved. 
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